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NOTES FROM THE EDITORS 


The first formal announcement of MR’s specific publication plans for 
I. F. Stone’s new book, The Hidden History of the Korean War, was made 
in last month’s issue. At about the same time we ran a full-page ad in the 
Compass inviting pre-publication orders at $3, and the book in combination 
with a year’s sub to MR for $5. 


At the time of writing (mid-February) it is, of course, much too early 
to make final judgments. But two things seem to be pretty well established. 
First, there is a good market for the book. A friend with years of experience 
in the publishing business told us that the first week’s response to the Compass 
ad was extremely good and clearly indicated that the book can be sold on 
a large scale if we can reach the potential buyers. Second, the book-sub 
combination is an attractive one. Almost one-third of the first week’s answers 
to the Compass ad were of this type. 


The prospect is thus highly encouraging. Success in a double sense is 


(continued on page 356) 























NEEDED: COURAGE AND PATRIOTISM 


Though there has been a veritable spate of talk in the last 
few weeks about extending the Korean war by bombing and block- 
ading China, the plain truth is that all rational military arguments 
are overwhelmingly in favor of an armistice. However much Amer- 
ican generals and admirals may like the Korean war as a training 
school for their forces, they must know by now (1) that it cannot 
possibly be won in Korea itself, (2) that the Chinese air force is 
growing stronger every day and is already capable of exacting a 
terrible toll of American pilots and planes, (3) that whatever dam- 
age might be wreaked on China would turn people all over the 
world, and especially throughout Asia, against the United States 
but would have little or no strategic significance, and (4) that there 
is no more possibility of reaching a military decision in an unlimited 
war against China than there is in a war confined to Korea. 

These are the reasons why the repeatedly stalemated truce talks 
continue and why they inch slowly toward an agreement. The Amer- 
ican government may yet decide to fly in the face of military rea- 
son and expand the Korean war, but this seems unlikely. The odds 
are that the United States negotiators at Panmunjom will eventu- 
ally—though reluctantly, grudgingly, and after a lot more indecent 
haggling—agree to call off the Korean war. 

If and when that happens, American foreign policy will be con- 
fronted with a profound crisis. All the crucial Far Eastern issues 
which underlie the Korean war will come to the surface again, 
and in more urgent and acute form than ever. Syngman Rhee, 
Chiang Kai-shek and Formosa, China’s representation in the UN— 
these are, so to speak, in the front line. And behind them, in the 
second line, are the role of Japan in the Far East and the future 
of colonialism in the whole South East Asian region. 

On every one of these issues, the United States has publicly 
taken a position which has already been condemned and rejected 
by the course of history itself. The Syngman Rhee regime collapsed 
in the very first week of the Korean war, and all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men will never be able to put it together again. 
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The Chinese people long ago passed judgment on Chiang Kai-shek: 
there is no court of appeal, not even in Washington. The United 
Nations Charter recognizes China, not Formosa, as one of the five 
major pillars of the international organization. Japan cannot live 
detached from Asia, nor can she conquer Asia, even with American 
support: her future therefore lies in a peaceful marriage with Asia. 
And the prospects of colonialism are no brighter in South East Asia 
than they are in the Middle East and North Africa. 

These are major historical facts and trends of the twentieth 
century. The United States can go on trying to change or reverse 
them, in which case our country will eventually destroy itself. Or 
the United States can accept them and adopt a policy consistent 
with them, in which case we can have peace and mutually beneficial 
economic relations between our country and the Far East. 

The Korean war was a first step on the road to eventual self- 
destruction, Its termination will give us a chance to choose again. 
We shall have to decide whether to set foot on the path to peace 
or to take another step along the road of war. 

The war party is aware of this and is busily at work. When the 
armistice negotiations in Korea opened last summer, we warned: 


They are rich, powerful, better organized than they have 
ever been before, and they will literally stop at nothing to get 
their way. They will savagely red-bait and slander any one 
who works for peace with China; they will use every trick of 
the agent provocateur in their unceasing efforts to re-kindle the 
flames of war in the Far East. (MR, August 1951, pp. 119-120.) 


The tortured history of the truce negotiations has proved the 
truth of this warning a hundred times over. If now, in spite of all, 
these negotiations should end in a truce, we can be certain that the 
warmongers will merely shift their activities to some other sector of 
what to them is the “Far Eastern front.” 


What is already happening in Burma is a foretaste of what 
we can expect. There, in the region bordering China, thousands of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, routed by the Communists in the Civil 
War, are terrorizing the countryside and preparing, according to 
their leaders, to “kick the Communists out of Yunnan with United 
States and British help.” (AP dispatch from Rangoon, New York 
Times, February 11, 1952.) United States assistance, direct and via 
Formosa, is of course necessary to keep this force in existence. 
Chiang’s men are carrying “brand-new” United States arms, ac- 
cording to the reliable informant quoted by the AP dispatch already 
cited. And Rawle Knox, a reporter for the London Observer, cabled 
from Rangoon last month that 
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one of Chiang Kai-shek’s best battalions from Formosa has 
recently reinforced Kuomintang General Li Mi’s 93rd Division 
in Burma. . . . There is indisputable evidence that Americans 
are helping the 93rd Division. Two Americans accompanied it 
in its ignominious offensive last autumn, and when retreat fol- 
lowed, a Thai police helicopter was sent to evacuate them... . 
Surrendered Kuomintang men say they have been helped into 
Burma by an American organization in Bangkok. . . . There is 
quite sufficient evidence . . . to show that an independent 
American agency is helping Kuomintang troops and material 
through Thailand to Burma, a maneuver for which, in present 
Asian circumstances, foolhardy is a temperate word. (Quoted 
in the Nation, February 9, 1952.) 


During World War II, that “independent agency” used to be 
called the SO (for Special Operations) Branch of the Office of 
Strategic Services. It probably has a new name now, but the func- 
tions it performs seem to be about the same. 

What a set-up for provocation! A whole division of Chiang 
Kai-shek’s men, secretly supplied by the American cloak-and- 
dagger outfit, sitting in the very cock-pit of South Asia where China, 
Burma, Siam, and Indo-China come together! Syngman Rhee must be 
green with envy. After all, Americans are out in the open and under 
the careful scrutiny of the whole world. 

A foolhardy maneuver, says Mr. Rawle Knox, the British re- 
porter. How true. And unhappily we can predict with almost math- 
ematical certainty that there will be a lot more of them unless 
something is done to put a stop to the whole insane business—some- 
thing which can only be done right here in the United States. 

Could anything be done? Certainly. 


Walter Lippmann recently recommended that the American 
government should “make it plain that its policy was not uncon- 
ditional surrender and that it was prepared to negotiate a peace 
with Red China on all the issues of the Far East” and he went 
on to say: 


There is not much doubt . . . that the great mass of the 
American people would support a policy which is so prudent, 
so reasonable, so fair—if only it were stated plainly to them. 
There is no great number of Americans who really want to go 
crusading in China, or to fight, if not a world war then at least 
a very much bigger war than the Korean, for the purpose of 
changing the government and the social order in China. (New 
York Herald Tribune, February 4, 1952.) 


Mr. Lippmann is right. The time is ripe for a peace-with-China 
movement. It could break the spell of war hysteria which is killing 
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everything worthwhile in our national life and pushing us along 
the road to national disaster. 

There are undoubtedly many liberals and New Dealers and 
labor leaders who understand as well as Walter Lippmann does the 
dangers of present United States China policy. So far, very few of 
them have dared to speak out: they have been too busy cowering 
before the onslaughts of the McCarthys and McCarrans, One of the 
crucial questions in this election year is whether any significant 
number of them will be able to muster the courage and the patrio- 
tism to speak out boldly before it is too late. 


CAPITALISM AND AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Herbert Hoover’s January 27th speech was, as far as we know, 
the first reasonably consistent and comprehensive criticism of 
American foreign policy that has yet been made from a purely 
capitalist point of view. To be sure, the consistency and compre- 
hensiveness are not altogether explicit in the speech itself, but the 
logic of Hoover’s position stands out quite clearly and it is not hard 
to fill in gaps where he left them. 


First, he said in effect, it is nonsense to imagine that the feeble 
military forces of western Europe could stop a Soviet offensive. If 
war should come, the Russians would quickly occupy the whole 
continent, and American troops stationed in Europe would simply 
suffer a Dunkirk. But in spite of this, Europeans are not at all 
alarmed at the prospect of Russian invasion. What he said in this 
connection is worth quoting: 


There is in Europe today no such public alarm as has been 
fanned up in the United States. None of those nations has 
declared emergencies or taken measures comparable with ours. 
They do not propagandize war fears or war psychosis such as 
we get out of Washington. Not one European country con- 
ducts such exercises in protection from bombs as we have had 
in New York, 

Hoover then summarized in eight points the reasons why the 
western Europeans do not fear a Soviet invasion: (1) the Russians 
could have invaded successfully at any time during the last five 
years but haven’t; (2) the Russians believe that another big war 
could hardly lead to a military decision; (3) the Russians realize 
that governing a dozen additional nationalities would bring them 
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nothing but trouble; (4) the industrial potential which the Soviet 
Union could acquire by invading western Europe would quickly be 
turned into a deficit by Anglo-American bombing and blockade; 
(5) Communism has not made much headway in the western coun- 
tries; (6) “the opportunities for the Kremlin are in Asia and... 
its face is turned east, not west”; (7) “Stalin has every reason to be 
satisfied with the progress of economic confusion in the United 
States and in western Europe;” and finally (8) the Soviet Union 
itself would suffer heavily from bombing and blockade in case 
of war. 

Hoover next turned to the Middle East and Asia. Here his 
basic argument was as follows: 


In south Asia and the Middle East we are witnessing vast 
readjustments of political power. Behind the slogan, “Asia for 
the Asiatics,” lie two centuries of the white man’s exploitation. 
These forces have lighted a prairie fire of revolution against 
the West. They are removing the “white man’s burden.” 


In Hoover’s view, naturally, the United States had no part in all 
this, but still it cannot escape the consequences. 

As far as Korea is concerned, Hoover says that the United 
States could have won the war by following MacArthur’s policy, but 
at the same time he seems to feel that it is too late for that now. 

Next comes an estimate of what is happening at home—a 
typical conservative argument against excessive spending, confisca- 
tory taxes, inflation, controls, and so on—followed by a prediction 
of disaster for capitalism unless the inflationary process is checked 
and reversed, 

The outlook for Communism (read “socialism’’), however, is 
much more gloomy in Hoover’s opinion: 


Communism is an evil thing. It is contrary to the spiritual, 
moral, and material aspirations of man. These very reasons give 
rise to my conviction that it will decay and die of its own 
poisons. 


It will be seen that up to this point we have a quite specific 
estimate of the world situation and of the two social systems which 
are competing for the allegiance of the peoples of the world. 

Hoover’s conclusions and recommendations are considerably less 
clear, but essentially they boil down to something like this: 

There will be no Soviet aggression and hence no major war 
as long as the Soviet leaders are convinced that they would suffer 
grave losses and could in any case not win a clear-cut military 
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decision. From this it follows that the United States does not need 
the enormous military establishment which is now being built up. 
Rather, its military requirements call for a highly mobile navy and 
air force capable of inflicting severe damage on the USSR and 
preventing an invasion of the United States. This is very fortunate, 
because the survival of capitalism in any case depends upon a 
reversal of the present trend of government expenditures. 

But what about Europe and Asia (and presumably Africa) ? 
How are we going to keep them from going Communist? Hoover’s 
analysis leads to the conclusion that, except for preventing military 
aggression, this is none of our business. Western Europe should be 
helped with arms to the extent that the Europeans themselves think 
they need such help, but otherwise it’s up to them to save them- 
selves from Communism. As to Asia and Africa, they'll have to 
have their revolutions, and if they do so under Communist leader- 
ship, they'll have to discover its “evil” nature through their own 
experience. 


If all these regions should go Communist, still capitalism would 
have a stronghold (a “Gibraltar of freedom,” Hoover calls it) in 
the western hemisphere. And in the long run, capitalism, provided 
only that it doesn’t tax and spend and control itself to death in the 
meantime, would peacefully re-conquer the world. It has only to 
hold the fort until the day when Communism “will decay and die 
of its own poisons.” 

Hoover’s whole argument, it will be seen, rests on two funda- 
mental assumptions or convictions: that capitalism, but for the 
folly of governments, is sound; and that socialism won’t work. 
Everything else follows quite logically. American policy should be 
to bar military aggression; curb the folly of governments in the 
real stronghold of capitalism; and let nature take its course to the 
inevitable, though perhaps far-off, triumph of the better system. 

Socialists, of course, start from assumptions which are the exact 
opposite of Hoover’s: they believe that socialism is sound and that 
capitalism won’t work, And they conclude that if military aggres- 
sion from the capitalist side can be avoided, the whole world will 
be more or less speedily attracted into the socialist fold. 


It follows that socialists should not have too much difficulty 
in reaching an agreement in the sphere of international relations 
with capitalists who think like Hoover. Since both have confidence 
in their own social systems, the problem is primarily that of defin- 
ing and outlawing aggression. This should logically be followed by 
at least a measure of disarmament. Under these conditions, the 
systems could peacefully co-exist and compete with each other for 
the allegiance of the peoples of the world. 
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It will immediately strike the reader that this is in fact the 
policy which the Soviet Union has been urging on the world at 
least since Molotov, on October 29, 1946, spoke in the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations of his country’s “firm will to achieve 
universal peace and readiness to enter into peaceful competition 
in the social and economic sphere between states and social systems.” 
It is no wonder that Pravda published Hoover’s speech. Hoover, the 
champion of capitalism, talked as though he really believed in his 
own system, just as the Soviet leaders unquestionably believe in theirs. 
Hence they can agree on two points: not to fight, for that might 
be fatal to both; and to compete, for both are confident of ultimate 
victory. 

Hoover’s position is significant not least for the insight it pro- 
vides into the attitudes and views of the architects of American 
foreign policy, By stating in understandable terms the implications 
of a genuine faith in the potentialities of capitalism, Hoover has 
exposed the hollowness and hypocrisy of the Trumanian paeans to 
the glories of free enterprise. If Truman and Acheson (and those 
for whom they speak) really believed what they say, they would be 
perfectly willing to accept the Soviet challenge to peaceful com- 
petition, just as Hoover seems to be. That they are not willing to 
accept this challenge proves more convincingly than anything else 
could that they are afraid of peaceful competition—that they know 
in their hearts that capitalism is riddled with contradictions, and 
that socialism, far from being in danger of “decaying and dying,” 
has the real answer to the world’s economic ills. Truman and 
Acheson understand reality better than Hoover, and precisely for 
this reason they cannot afford to be as consistent or as candid. 
They cannot agree to compete because they are certain in advance 
that their system would lose. 


Now put yourself in the position of one who is committed to 
capitalism but at the same time is convinced that in a long-run 
peaceful competition capitalism would be sure to lose out to social- 
ism. What policy could you rationally adopt? Obviously, you couldn’t 
advocate peaceful competition. But neither could you permit peace- 
ful competition just to happen. You must attempt, before it is too 
late, to conquer the rival social system, to check its growth by force 
or the threat of force, and if necessary to destroy it altogether. 

And this is precisely the essence of the foreign policy which 
Truman and Acheson are conducting, It is the meaning of Acheson’s 
seven points and Truman’s eight points (most recently discussed in 
MR in last October’s issue, pp. 165-166). It is the policy which 
was accurately characterized in a recent speech by William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., formerly president of the New York Stock 
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Exchange, head of the Export-Import Bank, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and now Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System. In describing existing official estimates of 
the international situation, Martin told the stockholders of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston: 


There is one group of people who believe war is just around 
the corner, maybe next week or in the very near future. An- 
other group think we are going to be in the process of a cold 
war for a period of three, five, or ten years. Another group 
think we are going to mobilize in such a way that we will have 
maximum power at a given point, say 1953 or 1954, so that 
we will be able to force a settlement on the world through the 
success of our mobilization effort. (Proceedings of the 27th An- 
nual Meeting of Stockholders of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston, Thursday, October 18, 1951.) 


Martin prudently refrained from identifying his “groups”; after 
all, the proceedings of the meeting were to be made public. But it 
hardly requires special skill or insight to perceive that Acheson’s 
“positions of strength” from which to “negotiate” are one and the 
same with Martin’s “maximum power” with which to “force a 
settlement on the world.” 

Now let us carry our analysis a step further. Having decided 
that capitalism would lose out in peaceful competition, you have 
been driven inexorably to the conclusion that you must seek to 
conquer socialism by force (or the threat of force) before it is too 
late. Certain questions now arise. First, how are you going to sell 
this policy to the masses of people whose support you need in 
carrying it out? And second, how are you going to build up the 
“maximum power” which you hope will enable you to “force a 
settlement on the world”? 

The answer to the first question obviously is to pretend (and if 
possible convince yourself) that you are about to be attacked and 
that the mountains of armaments you are heaping up are solely 
for defense against “aggression.” This, of course, is exactly what 
the United States government has been doing for the last four 
years. 

The answer to the second question—how to build “maximum 
power”—is much less simple, depending as it does on the relative 
military resources and potentialities of the capitalist and socialist 
worlds. But certain general principles would probably be clear 
enough to you. First, everything has to be subordinated to the 
building of military strength. You naturally have to try to do what 
is necessary to keep your coalition from falling apart, but beyond 
that to attempt to strengthen the capitalist world economically and 
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socially at the expense of the military build-up would simply be 
falling into the socialist world’s peaceful competition trap. Second, 
allies who merely want to defend themselves are not of much use 
to you; what you need are allies who have an interest in offensively 
attacking the socialist world. And third, your own military strength 
must be as menacing and frightening as you can possibly make it. 


Here, again, it is clear that these are actually the principles 
which are guiding American policy. Building up of military strength 
is the overriding aim: economic assistance to foreign countries and 
social reforms at home have been increasingly subordinated to it. 
Every effort is being made to revive the military strength of Ger- 
many and Japan, to embitter their relations with the socialist coun- 
tries, and to turn them into the United States’ principal allies in 
Europe and the Far East respectively. And, in its own military 
program, the United States has increasingly emphasized strategic 
air power and atomic bombs, the weapons of frightfulness and 
terror. 

The whole pattern is all too clear. Unlike Hoover, the architects 
of American policy have no illusions about the prospects of capital- 
ism. Fearing to enter into peaceful competition with socialism, and 
working behind a smokescreen of trumped-up threats of aggression, 
they are bending their every energy to the task of building up that 
“maximum power” which they hope will enable them to “force a 
settlement on the world.” 

Is the program offered by Hoover and the capitalists who think 
like him a realistic alternative? 

If it were, all genuine socialists would, of course, be very happy. 
A free and fair competition between social systems, with all outside 
military intervention barred, is all that socialists could ask for. But 
it would be Utopian to expect anything of the kind to happen. 
Most capitalists nowadays sense, even if they do not fully under- 
stand or admit it to themselves, that capitalism wouldn’t have a 
chance in a free and fair competition. They may have a nostalgic 
yearning for the good old days when capitalism had the field to 
itself and was still expanding; they may even like to hear Hoover 
and his friends talk as though those good old days could be brought 
back again. But that’s about as far as most of them are likely to go. 
When it comes to actual ways and means of saving capitalism, they 
prefer to take a chance on the Wehrmacht and the A-bomb. 

But this conclusion should not be misinterpreted. It is in no 
sense a counsel of despair. True, the ruling class is unlikely to be 
misled by Hoover’s unrealistic estimate of the long-run relative 
strength of capitalism and socialism. But that doesn’t mean that 
the program they have been backing for the last four years is funda- 
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mentally any more realistic. All it means is that the ruling class 
does not yet comprehend the utter impossibility of building up the 
kind of overwhelming military strength it still dreams of. 

When will the ruling class come to this understanding? And 
what will it do then? 

No exact answers are possible, of course. Many individual 
members of the ruling class already understand the futility of try- 
ing to “force a settlement on the world,” and the number is un- 
doubtedly growing with every new crack in the structure of the 
capitalist coalition and every new demonstration of the vast military 
potential of the socialist world. But when this understanding will 
become a part of the consciousness of the class as a whole is still 
uncertain. 


Nor can anything be said with assurance about what will 
happen when this transformation in the world outlook of the ruling 
class does take place. Will it try, Samson-like, to destroy the world 
while destroying itself? Or will it accept its fate, merely trying to 
postpone its demise as long as possible? 

These are life-and-death questions for all of us, and we may 
be a good deal closer to the time of decision than we suspect. Right 
now, it looks as though the ruling class is in a position to make up 
its own mind, with no pressure or opposition from the workers of 
the country. But let us never forget for a moment that a revived 
working-class movement, prepared to fight for its own future, could 
easily be the decisive factor in tipping the scales on the side of life 
and against death. 

(February 15, 1952) 





As regards China herself negotiation offers the only sound 
prospect for the advancement of our purposes. Basically, China wants 
the recognition of the world as an equal among neighbors; negotiation 
can restore the mutual respect and mutual security which the use of 
force has destroyed. Specifically, China wants admission to the United 
Nations, control over Formosa (considered by Chinese more a part 
of China than Hawaii is of the United States), and a Korean set- 
tlement that will not leave in power a regime hostile to the revolu- 
tion. None of these desires would jeopardize any legitimate American 
objective. These are eminently conditions where negotiation can 
operate successfully, and where force can only aggravate, but not 
resolve, existing tensions. (Emphasis added.) 


—Steps To Peace, American Friends Service Committee 


ON "SOVIET AGGRESSION” 


BY CORLISS LAMONT 


Great nations rarely reverse their fundamental historical course 
overnight. Yet today a constant and well-organized propaganda in 
the United States and western Europe asks us to believe the far- 
fetched story that the Soviet Union, having vigorously sought inter- 
national peace for the first thirty years of its existence, has become 
all at once a nation bent on aggression and plotting the military 
conquest of other countries. Although the Soviet government has 
committed a number of serious errors in foreign policy since the 
end of World War II, I cannot find that its policies or actions spell 
military aggression or indicate a will to such aggression, Without 
attempting to cover this entire subject, let me try to refute some 
of the main arguments which seek to establish the Soviet Union 
as an aggressor state. 

On the basis of agreements with Great Britain, France, and 
the United States after the final defeat of Hitler, the Soviet govern- 
ment for several years kept military contingents in various states 
bordering the USSR. In 1946 it failed to withdraw its troops from 
Iran on time, which I think was a mistake; but the matter was 
finally settled peacefully through an Iranian-Soviet accord. Except 
for this Iranian incident, the Soviet divisions have retired on 
schedule. There are still Soviet forces in Austria and Eastern Ger- 
many,* but American, British, and French troops likewise remain 
in Austria and Western Germany. This unfortunate situation is due 
to the fact that the Big Four, with Soviet Russia certainly bearing 
its share of the blame, have been unable to agree upon peace 
treaties for Austria and a unified Germany. 

As to Soviet influence in foreign countries, most Soviet citizens 
of course wish socialism to triumph everywhere, just as most Amer- 
icans would like democratic capitalism to triumph everywhere. The 
Soviets, however, have never favored trying to extend Communist 
principles to other lands by means of armed invasion. They have 


*A few Soviet contingents are also stationed by agreement in Hungary 
and Poland in order to safeguard communications with the Soviet forces in 
Austria and Germany respectively. 


This is part of a chapter from Corliss Lamont’s forthcoming book 
entitled Soviet Civilization. 
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instead supported the thesis that “revolution cannot be exported,” 
but must be the outcome of indigenous radical movements on the 
part of whatever peoples are concerned. Especially since Stalin 
wrested leadership from Trotsky in 1927, the Soviet Republic has 
pursued the idea of “building socialism in one country” and letting 
the successful example of Soviet socialism serve as a spur to other 
nations, The Soviet method, then, of spreading socialism is primarily 
that of rendering moral encouragement and ideological stimulus. 


The Soviet government as such took no part either in the 
Third International (the Comintern), which went out of existence 
in 1943, or in the Communist Information Bureau (the Comin- 
form), founded in 1945 to function as a coordinating body among 
the Communist parties of eastern Europe, France, and Italy. The 
Soviet Communist Party of course has wielded enormous influence 
in these two international organizations, and Communist parties in 
every country have in general adopted policies in agreement with 
those of the Soviet Communist Party and the Soviet government 
itself. 

Non-Soviet Communists claim, however, that they are not auto- 
matically following a Soviet line, but that being Marxists, they tend 
to think in the same manner as their fellow-Marxists in the USSR 
and to reach the same conclusions. Their primary intellectual alle- 
giance, they assert, is to Marxism-Leninism as a science; and it is to 
that they render discipline. We must indeed recognize the possibil- 
ity that rational men the world over in the field of social science, 
as well as natural science, may arrive at the same conclusions. As 
modern science has developed, thinkers and researchers in different 
countries have more and more found themselves in agreement on 
many different facts and principles. The Communists point out that 
such parallelism in thought flowing across national boundaries is 
being widely utilized today to brand and prosecute non-Soviet Com- 
munists as Soviet agents. And they have satirized the reasoning in- 
volved by suggesting the following syllogism: Joseph Stalin be- 
lieves that 2 and 2 make 4; Mr. X in the United States believes 
that 2 and 2 make 4; therefore Mr. X is a dangerous Soviet agent. 


Non-Soviet Communists do not deny, however, that since the 
Soviet Communist Party was the first one to put across a successful 
revolution and to build socialism, the comrades everywhere naturally 
take into consideration the Soviet party’s great experience and pres- 
tige, and tend to defer, perfectly freely, to its wisdom. With the 
recent rise of a triumphant Communist party in a second major 
power, China, it is improbable that the Soviet Communists will 
continue to play such a paramount role as heretofore in the world 
movement. 
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Yet even granting the extreme—and I believe incorrect—view 
that Communist parties the world over slavishly obey the orders 
of the Kremlin, the aim of these parties, as repeatedly set forth in 
official books, pamphlets, newspapers, speeches, demonstrations, and 
political campaigns, is not to embroil their respective nations in war, 
but to establish socialism in their native lands and urge on the popu- 
lations to world peace. One of the most effective slogans of the 
Russian Communist Party in the Revolution of 1917 was precisely 
“peace.” Ever since, Communist parties everywhere have steadily 
emphasized the peace issue and in fact to such an extent that cap- 
italist governments have considered it necessary continually to warn 
their peoples against “Communist peace propaganda.” Even, then, 
if Moscow is laying down this anti-war line for foreign Communist 
parties, it is not one that can sensibly be interpreted as a call to 
international aggression. 


Plainly, the danger of “Soviet aggression” must be distinguished 
from the tendency in one country or another for Communist move- 
ments, exploiting backward economic and social conditions, to come 
into power. Western propaganda has illogically striven to equate 
these two alleged dangers and to brand vigorous Communist 
political action anywhere as an example of and due to Soviet 
aggression. So indignant American citizens will roundly denounce a 
left-wing strike in California or a Communist-led peace rally in 
New York City as indications of Soviet aggression. 

This loose use of the term “aggression” is typical of the vehe- 
ment yet vague charges which the governments, press, and radio of 
the western world fling around in reference to the artificially con- 
cocted Soviet menace, American commentators constantly talk as 
if the militant propaganda emanating from the Soviet Union were 
itself equivalent to military aggression. Perhaps such propaganda can 
be classified as “ideological aggression”; but if so, then the United 
States and Britain, with their high-powered press and radio net- 
works circling the globe, can certainly be accused of the same thing. 

The main point, however, is the necessity for distinguishing 
clearly between military and ideological aggression. Throughout 
modern times, various revolutionary governments, highly organized 
religions, and. dissenting philosophies have done their best to spread 
their particular messages throughout the world. Americans and the 
American Republic have been active from the beginning in secular 
missionary work. It was President Thomas Jefferson who said: “Nor 
are we acting for ourselves alone, but for the whole human race.” 
There is nothing reprehensible as such if a particular country or 
some group in a particular country has a sense of world mission and 
tries to get its ideas across national frontiers and into the minds 
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of the various peoples of the earth. With the remarkable develop- 
ment of techniques of communication during the twentieth century, 
the opportunities for effective international propaganda have of 
course greatly increased. Soviet Russia has taken advantage of these 
opportunities to further the cause of universal socialism, but then 
so has the United States on behalf of “free enterprise.” In neither 
case is it reasonable or accurate to describe such propaganda as 
“aggression.” 

What Americans in particular seem unable to understand is 
the indigenous origin, the fundamental motivation, and the far- 
reaching scope of the revolutionary movements which have been 
sweeping into the vacuum left by the downfall of the Axis and 
achieving state power throughout much of Europe and Asia. In an 
address in 1951, Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas well 
described what is happening: 


The plain fact is that the world is in a revolution which 
cannot be bought off with dollars. There are rumblings in every 
village from the Mediterranean to the Pacific. A force is gather- 
ing for a mighty effort. We think of that force as Communistic. 
Communists exploit the situation, stirring every discontent and 
making the pot boil. The revolutions which are brewing are not, 
however, Communist in origin nor will they end even if Soviet 
Russia is crushed in war. 

The revolutionaries are hungry men who have been ex- 

ploited from time out of mind. This is the century of their 
awakening and mobilization. . . . The spirit which motivates 
these people is pretty much the same as the one which inspired 
the French and American revolutions. . . . The complaints of 
the peasants of Asia are just as specific as those in our own 
Declaration of Independence; and to the people involved they 
are just as important. . . . These people, though illiterate, are 
intelligent. The people of Asia have a catalogue of specific com- 
plaints. The absence of medical care always comes first. The 
absence of schools is always second. Then comes land reform. 
. .. The right to vote, the right to elect a representative gov- 
ernment, the power to expel and punish corrupt officials — 
these too are important claims to reform. Finally they have a 
new sense of nationalities . . . an exultant feeling of independ- 
ence and resentment against intermeddling by outside powers. 
(Daily Compass, March 11, 1951.) 

What Justice Douglas makes clear is that the primary reason 
for today’s revolutions is not Sovict propaganda, plots, or interven- 
tion, but a deep-seated reaction against poverty, starvation, disease, 
graft, cultural backwardness, exploitation by feudal land-owners, and 
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foreign domination. As one keen observer has put it: “To assert 
that the USSR causes Communist revolutions wherever they occur 
is like saying that the first horse to finish a race causes the other 
horses to finish!” When native Communist parties win leadership, 
their influence is basically the effect, not the cause of mass upsurge. 


In important instances the post-war upheavals have been both 
anti-Soviet and anti-Communist. This is true of the Labor govern- 
ment’s attempt to establish socialism in England; of Prime Minister 
Nehru’s efforts to strengthen and stabilize India’s newly-won free- 
dom; of Iran’s nationalistic and anti-Western move, led by a right- 
wing administration, in taking over ownership of the country’s 
southern oil wells from British interests; and also of Egypt’s drive 
to oust the English from the Suez Canal Zone and the Sudan. 

Obviously, the Soviet Russians were very happy when in the 
Far East in 1949 the Chinese Communists, led by Mao Tse-tung, 
finally overthrew the reactionary and corrupt government of 
Chiang Kai-shek and set up the People’s Republic of China, But 
the Soviets had not given Mao Tse-tung and his followers either 
military or material aid. The country which supplied most arms 
to the Chinese Communists, though indirectly, was the United States, 
since large quantities of American materiel for Chiang’s armies 
reached the Communists through secret sale by grafting officials 
or through capture from the demoralized Nationalist forces. The 
Communists also obtained valuable arms from the Japanese in- 
vaders after their collapse in the summer of 1945. 


The Communist-controlled Chinese government naturally estab- 
lished close and friendly relations with the Soviet government and 
in 1950 cemented those relations in a detailed and mutually ad- 
vantageous Treaty of Friendship, Alliance and Mutual Aid. In this 
pact, Soviet Russia agreed to give the Chinese government long- 
term credits to buy Soviet industrial and railway equipment. It also 
agreed to withdraw Soviet troops from Port Arthur not later than 
1952 and to discuss the special Soviet privileges at the port of 
Dairen after the conclusion of a Tapanese peace treaty. 

There was nothing in the Chinese-Soviet Treaty to bear out 
the charges of the State Department that the Chinese Republic had 
become subject to the control and exploitation of Moscow. Of course, 
Soviet Russia has great influence in Communist China, but that 
does not prove that President Mao Tse-tung and his colleagues 
are puppets of the Kremlin. And it does not seem likely that the 
proud new China, with its population of almost 500 million, finally 
free from the shackles of western imperialism, is going to submit 
to the domination of any foreign power whatever. In the fall of 
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1951, the Indian Ambassador to China, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
reporting on Soviet-Chinese relations, took the view, according to the 
New York Times correspondent at New Delhi, that “the greater 
weight of influence was on the Chinese side. In other words, he 
thought that the Soviet Union was more influenced by the import- 
ance of China than Peiping [Peking] was by Moscow.” (New York 
Times, November 7, 1951.) I do not think that any reasonable 
person can legitimately claim that the success of the Chinese Com- 
munist Revolution and the subsequent course of Chinese affairs 
have constituted Soviet aggression. 


If we turn our attention to eastern Europe, we shall see that 
such aggression has not taken place there either. Towards the end 
of World War II, the Soviet armies marched into Poland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and Austria—not as aggressors, 
but in pursuit of the Nazi, Hungarian, and Romanian forces which 
had earlier invaded the USSR. Soviet troops also occupied Bulgaria, 
which had been an ally of Hitler. While Soviet soldiers and occupa- 
tion authorities remained stationed, by international agreement, in 
these various countries, they of course actively encouraged the liqui- 
dation of the old fascist elements and the establishment of People’s 
Republics dedicated to drastic social-economic reform and favoring 
friendly relations with the USSR. 


That governments firmly supported or controlled by the domestic 
Communist parties finally did come into being along the Soviet 
border from the Black Sea to the Baltic is hardly to be attributed 
to Soviet aggression. Soviet influence has naturally been especially 
strong in these nations because the Red Army liberated them from 
the Nazi yoke; because, with the exception of Hungary and 
Romania, their peoples are dominantly Slavic and feel a deep kin- 
ship with the Slavs of Soviet Russia; and because close economic 
and political relations with the USSR are certainly to their national 
self-interest. 

Furthermore, the Soviet Union itself has brought pressure to 
bear for the establishment in these lands of peaceful and friendly 
regimes, instead of ones bitterly hostile to the USSR and ready to 
serve Once more as springboards for military assault against it. For- 
tunately, highest officials of the American Government have clari- 
fied this situation for us, Thus at a meeting of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden on November 14, 1945, the Honorable Dean Acheson, then 
Under-Secretary of State and speaking from the same platform 
as myself, stated: 


The attack upon the Soviet Union came from just beyond 
her western borders. There was grave danger of attack from 
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just beyond her eastern border. We can get some idea of the 
consequences of this attack—the second of its kind in a quarter 
of a century—if we imagine the United States invaded by the 
German Wehrmacht, and an area roughly comparable to the 
New England and Middle Atlantic States almost completely 
devastated. If we imagine this area as including not only the 
industrial centers of New York, Boston, and Pittsburgh, but a 
large part of the Middle Western bread basket and a third of 
our population as well, we can learn what aggression means 
to the Soviet people. We can understand also the measure of 
their determination to prevent it. 

We understand and agree with them that to have friendly 
governments along their borders is essential both for the 
security of the Soviet Union and the peace of the world. Secre- 
tary Byrnes made this clear beyond doubt in his speech of 


October 31st. 


Mr. Acheson was referring to an address by James F. Byrnes, 
then United States Secretary of State, who, recalling the evolution 
of the American Good Neighbor policy from the Monroe Doctrine, 
had said: 


We surely cannot and will not deny to other nations the 
right to develop such a policy. Far from opposing, we have 
sympathized with, for example, the effort of the Soviet Union 
to draw into closer and more friendly association with her 
Central and Eastern European neighbors. We are fully aware of 
her special security interests in those countries and we have 
recognized those interests in the arrangements we have made 
for the occupation and control of the former enemy states. We 
can appreciate the determination of the people of the Soviet 
Union that never again will they tolerate the pursuit of policies 
in those countries deliberately directed against the Soviet Union’s 
security and way of life. 


Thus in 1945, Mr. Acheson and Mr. Byrnes were eloquent and 
understanding about the imperative necessity which Soviet Russia 
feels about having strategic frontiers that will provide relative secur- 
ity against aggression. Growing hostility on the part of the West 
against the USSR has made their statements even more relevant in 
this year of 1952. The United States has always been protected by 
vast oceans to both East and West; yet even so, it has insisted upon 
military bases in the Atlantic and Pacific hundreds and thousands 
of miles beyond its two coastlines. For centuries, Britain has had 
the effective water barrier of the English Channel. But ever since its 
rise to statehood, Russia has repeatedly had to cope with potential 
and actual enemies just over its borders, east, west, and south— 
borders that today stretch out approximately 19,000 miles and 
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abut on eleven different countries. No Great Power has been so 
vulnerable to attack from so many different directions; none has 
actually suffered in its history from so many invasions on the part 
of hostile nations. If the Russians sometimes appear apprehensive 
about foreign aggression, we can well comprehend why. 


In the spring of 1948, the Communist elements in the Czecho- 
slovakian coalition government, acting after the resignation of sev- 
eral Social Democratic ministers and fearing a counter-revolution- 
ary movement against the Left under American stimulus, took ad- 


government clearly Communist-dominated. Loud cries of “Soviet 
aggression” immediately went up throughout western Europe and 
the United States, although all Soviet occupation forces had long 
before left Czechoslovakia. Western anger over the events in Czecho- 
slovakia was certainly not unconnected with the fact that, as Walter 
Lippmann pointed out, Communist control of the country effectively 
sealed off one of the main gateways for a military attack on the 
Soviet Union. 

Although I have always regretted that the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia took such drastic action, I have never been able to 
view it as an example of Soviet aggression. Even with Soviet en- 
couragement, the new Czechoslovakian government could not have 
been successfully established unless the internal situation and po- 
litical relationships favored it. Following World War II, eastern 
Europe’s Communist parties, which had in most cases led the under- 
ground struggle against the Nazis, emerged with great strength and 
prestige; and they everywhere used their new-won power to po- 
litical advantage. Only in Finland, which also has a long frontier with 
the Soviet Union, has the Communist Party been too weak to gain 
a commanding position in the government. Yet there, where Soviet 
aggression would be necessary to bring the Communists into control, 
there has not been the slightest sign of a Soviet military move; and 
relations between the Finnish and Soviet governments have become 
increasingly amicable. 

These observations about the small states bordering Soviet Rus- 
sia on the west lead naturally to some consideration of the charge that 
the Soviets seek eventual world domination, if not through out- 
right conquest, then by means of control over foreign Communist 
parties. In my judgment, the Soviet Union not only can never 
achieve world domination, it also does not include this aim in its 
dynamic view of the future. The Marxists do indeed look forward 
to world socialism or world communism, but they have never en- 
visaged it in terms of one country dominating all other countries. 
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The goal is, rather, a Communist form of federalism on an interna- 
tional scale. 

The paramount influence of Soviet Russia on its western 
neighbors is no more of a mystery than the like influence of the 
United States on the countries of Latin America. But when a 
Communist regime takes over in a major country such as China, then 
influence is likely to be a two-way process on an equal basis. And if 
additional Powers go Communist, the authority of the Soviet Union 
will undoubtedly diminish. All this, I believe, the leaders of the 
Communist Party and the federal government in the USSR recognize 
as a normal development. 


AWAKENING IN AFRICA 


BY BASIL DAVIDSON 


A little over three centuries ago, the Portuguese Government de- 
cided to exclude Dutch ships from its refreshment stations on the route 
to the Indies. The Dutch Government accordingly sent an expedition 
to the Cape of Good Hope to found there a refreshment station for 
its own ships and, indeed, for any other non-Portuguese ships which 
cared to call there. Van Riebeeck landed at the Cape exactly three 
centuries ago next year. For the next 130 years, the Cape Colony (as 
distinct from the African hinterland) had no history other than the 
petty tale of bickering between the imperial Government in Ams- 
terdam and a handful of bankrupt settlers. Then, in 1795, the British 
took the Cape to prevent its possible seizure by the French. Napoleon 
was overthrown, but the British stayed. 

Like the Dutch, the British had no ambitions for the Cape 
Colony other than to keep it as small and inexpensive a refreshment 
and strategic station as was possible. Meanwhile, philanthropy and 
anti-slavery influenced the imperial mind in London. John Philip, 
great and memorable missionary, told important men at home that 
Britain had taken over from the Dutch a colony of slaves. Ceaseless 
in his work of agitation, Philip did much to cause the imperial gov- 
ernment to relieve and release the slaves of the Cape settlers. In 1828 
an ordinance made finally impossible, or at least exceedingly difficult, 


Basil Davidson, a staff writer for The New Statesman and Nation (London), 


recently returned from a study trip to South Africa. His last article in MR 
was “Contrast in Germany” in the issue of September 1950. 
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perpetuation of the old conditions of slave and near-slave labor. 
Seven years later a Boer farmer of the name of Louis Trichardt led 
a little column of ox wagons across the Orange river into the great 
wide plains beyond. The Great Trek had begun. Within ten years 
white men were settled in southern Africa as far north as the Limpopo 
river; and the strength of the fighting tribes was broken. So also were 
the bonds of colonial caution. White South Africa was on the map. 

Why did the Boers trek north? Philip himself has given us the 
record of a conversation with a farmer who had told other farmers 
that 


he must trek, that Dr. Philip had spoiled the Hottentots, that he 
had got a law passed which would oblige a farmer to marry his 
daughter to a Hottentot, that he would rather shoot her than 
see her so degraded, and that Dr. Philip had taken all his slaves 
from him, and that he wondered at the mercy of God in suffering 
such a man to live. 


There were other reasons for the Trek, one of them the thirst for 
land. But the essential reason was indicated in this conversation. The 
Boers trekked north because they meant to uphold white supremacy. 
That reason, and its implications, gives you in a nutshell the history 
of South Africa. From the crossing of the Orange River down to the 
deeds of the Nationalist Government in South Africa today, the tale 
is all of a piece. 

But the motives of the Boers, after all, were no different from the 
motives of white settlers in other colonies. And yet the path of white 
supremacy in South Africa has led to consequences very different in 
degree, if not in kind, from similar paths elsewhere. Society in South 
Africa today exhibits signs of crisis of a depth and sense of urgency 
such as are not to be found in Australia, for instance, or Canada. 

Compared with these countries, South Africa is poverty-stricken. 
An Industrial Legislation Commission, sitting in 1935, found that the 
per capita income of South Africa (calculated in 1913 gold dollars) 
“was roughly one-third of that of Australia, one-quarter of that of 
Canada, and one-fifth of that of the United States” (quoted by C.W. 
de Kiewiet, A History of South Africa, p. 210). Australia has about 
four times the white population of South Africa: so has Canada. In 
spite of the Great Trek—of settlers having pushed right across this 
southern tip of the African continent—white imperialism has failed to 
reproduce its achievements elsewhere. 

The reasons for this failure are important, because they illustrate 
at the same time just how near to collapse the whole system of im- 
perialist society in South Africa has now come. Primarily, as we have 
seen, South Africa was not intended as an area of settlement. During 
the great crisis of capitalism in Britain after the ending of the Napol- 
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eonic wars, emigrants went not to South Africa but to Canada and the 
Antipodes. Scottish landlords, “clearing” their estates to make way 
for sheep, sent their clansmen by force not to South Africa but to 
Canada, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia. Apart from a little band of 
British settlers who landed in South Africa in 1820, and an earlier in- 
fusion of still fewer Huguenots from France, there was never more 
than a mere trickle of new arrivals from Europe. Always small in 
numbers—even today numbering little more than a million and a 
half—the Afrikaans-speaking population is very largely the product of 
natural growth. And it took the philanthropy of Dr. Philip and his 
friends to extract the Boers from their rural stagnation, their lekker 
lewe, and push them northwards into new lands beyond the Orange. 


Here we have one important reason why the white man in South 
Africa failed to establish numerical supremacy over the non-white. 
Another lay in the comparatively great numbers of the Bantu them- 
selves. They vastly outnumbered the aborigines of Australia or the 
Red Indians of North America. These powerful and at times aggres- 
sive tribes had for centuries worked their way gradually southward 
from what seems to have been their starting point in the region of 
the Great Rift Valley. By the time that white settlers began pushing 
outward from the immediate neighborhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Bantu tribes had almost certainly occupied the lands to the 
east of the Great Fish River for several decades. 

Defeated by fire-arms, the Bantu tribes were enslaved and dis- 
possessed. Yet they survived. They number in South Africa today 
between seven and eight millions: the whites number only about two 
and a half millions. The rate of increase of both communities is 
about the same (though it must be noted that the rate of Bantu in- 
crease would be much greater if the conditions they live in were less 
murderous.) That is the first point of importance: the Bantu survived, 
and in numbers greatly superior to those of the whites. (To these 
population figures must be added a community of about one million 
“Colored” people—the descendants of mixed unions—and about 
300,000 Indians). 


Just as the Cape Colony was never an area of intensive settle- 
ment, in the same way it was never an area which attracted imperial 
capital. The rate of capital import was for long decades more insig- 
nificant even than the rate of immigration. The Boers, being a closed 
farming community, proved generally incapable of capital accumula- 
tion. As de Kiewiet has said, they carried far into the 19th century 
the social and economic attitudes of pre-industrialism. For the first 
half of that century, equally, British imperial capital had infinitely 
better opportunities elsewhere. 


Then came dramatic changes. In 1867, diamonds were found in 
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quantity. In 1885, the Barberton gold reef was discovered, and that 
of the Witwatersrand only a little later. No more than 65 miles of 
railway line existed in the Cape Colony and Natal (and none else- 
where) when the news of great diamond finds electrified the City of 
London. By 1890, there were 2014 miles of railway, linking Kimber- 
ley and the Rand with the ports of the coast. 


British capital poured into South Africa. “It is probable”, says 
S. H. Frankel (Capital Investment in Africa, pp. 89 ff.), 


that over the whole period to 1932 [from 1887], roughly speak- 
ing 75 percent of the dividends distributed by the gold-mining 
industry were paid to investors abroad. To 1932, therefore, these 
overseas investors, on the one hand, probably received about 
£190 millions in dividends (including liquidation dividends) , 
and, on the other hand, they invested and/or re-invested about 
£120 millions in the Rand. 


The great bulk of foreign investment was in mining; this dom- 
inated the whole framework of South African development. Cheap 
minerals demanded cheap labor: exploited already as cheap labor 
for Boer farmers, the Bantu were exploited again as cheap labor for 
the mines. Seldom can man have exacted from man such a merciless 
rate of exploitation. In 1896, the average monthly wage of African 
mineworkers on the Rand was 60s. 10d.; in 1931 the same wage was 
52s Od. (Van der Horst, Native Labour in South Africa, p. 205.) In 
the 16 years that followed, the average amount of rock crushed per 
African mineworker increased by more than three times, yet there was 
no significant change in the level even of money wages. In 1951, the 
total wage (including payment in kind) for an African mineworker 
was about 100s a month (in today’s prices). The level of real wages, 
in other words, has fallen steeply since the turn of the century. 
Always low, real wages for African mineworkers today are a mere 
fraction of what they once were. 

The British secured the Rand and Kimberley by forcing the 
South African War upon the Boers, and defeating them. But the 
British were not content with that. Wide horizons opened to their 
eager eyes. Led by Cecil Rhodes, imperialism pushed northward 
again. In 1888, Rhodes’s agent Rudd secured from the Matabele, 
north of the Limpopo, a “concession” of all mineral rights in Mata- 
beleland. A year later, letters patent were issued to Rhodes’s British 
South Africa Company. Having already secured Bechuanaland by a 
“treaty of protection” in 1885, the British soon had their fingers 
firmly on the lands between the Limpopo and the Zambesi. Even so, 
it was still not enough. In 1890, Sharpe and Thomson went north of 
the Zambesi and obtained “concessions” from the principal chiefs 
between Lake Nyasa and the borders of the Congo Free State. Loch- 
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ner signed another “treaty of protection” which also conferred full 
commercial and mineral rights, with the Paramount Chief of the 
Barotse people. Southern and Northern Rhodesia were founded. Fin- 
ally, in 1891, the British assumed protection over “the Nyasaland Dis- 
tricts”: by 1895 they had practically destroyed the Arab slave trade 
which had flourished there from time beyond memory. 

But the pattern of exploitation was the same as further south. 
None of these areas was acquired for reasons of settlement, though 
settlement was often discussed and gradually occurred: each was 
wanted for the same reason as the imperial government had wanted 
the Boer Republics. And until 1923, the imperial government was 
content to allow the British South Africa Company to run the affairs 
of what was now called Southern Rhodesia (the lands between the 
Limpopo and the Zambesi, dispossessed from the Matabele and 
Mashona). By 1923, the settlers were numerous and wealthy enough 
to run their own affairs; and, in line with imperial practice, they were 
allowed to do so. Just as the four colonies of South Africa had been 
united and given self-government in 1910, so in 1923 the settlers of 
Southern Rhodesia were given self-government. To the north of the 
Zambesi, in the lands between that river and the Congo Free State 
(now to be known as Northern Rhodesia), imperial government 
showed the same large unconcern until 1942, when the charter of 
the British South Africa Company expired. Here the settlers could 
not be given self-government, partly because of the treaties of pro- 
tection, and partly because these settlers were as yet neither wealthy 
nor numerous enough to exercise or even to demand it. (They soon 
began to demand it, however, and are doing so with special vehe- 
mence, and high hopes of success, at this very moment.) 

Such is the story of what may be called the first phase of im- 
perialist exploitation in southern and central Africa. Without any 
violence to truth, this story can be summarized in the words “cheap 
minerals and cheap mining labor.” This was primary imperialism: 
imperialism, if you like, at “long range.” At the same time, another 
trend was apparent. The farming community in South Africa (and 
later in central Africa) had always practiced an imperialism of its 
own. It colonized the Bantu at “short range” in the same way as the 
City of London colonized South Africa from a distance. With the 
growth of diamond, gold, coal, and other mining, the white com- 
munity of southern Africa accumulated capital of its own. Largely 
blocked from access to mining, this capital gradually began to find 
its way into new forms of industry. World War I caused a fourfold 
increase in the volume of non-mining industrial production in South 
Africa. Towards the end of the 1920s, the Nationalist Government of 
General Hertzog founded a corporation for making steel in South 
Africa, giving this corporation what was to prove a characteristic 
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form of state ownership. Halted during the crisis of the 1930s this 
trend towards industrialism took another long leap forward during 
World War ITI. According to figures supplied by Mr. H. J. van Eck, 
chairman of the state-financed Industrial Development Corporation, 
“the gross value of output of secondary industry was £106 million in 
1927-28, £187 million in 1937-38 and £583 million in 1947-48.” By 
the latter year secondary industry was contributing to the national in- 
come more than double the proportion contributed by gold mining. 
The number of Africans in secondary industry was only 156,000 in 
1937: in 1947 it was 308,000. The African wage rate in secondary 
industry had increased in the same period from £45 a year to 
£103 a year—which may even have meant a small increase in real 
wages. An industrial revolution had begun and was developing fast. 
The primary phase of imperialism was giving way to a new phase. 

The same trend became important in the Rhodesias in the years 
after World War II. In Southern Rhodesia, the number of new com- 
panies registered in 1949 was 450, with a nominal capital of over 
£9 millions; in 1950, 492 companies were registered with a nominal 
capital of over £17 millions. Employment in secondary industry in 
Southern Rhodesia rose from a monthly average of about 15,000 in 
1939 to a monthly average of about 44,000 in 1948; and the rise 
continues at a fairly steep rate. North of the Zambesi, in “protected” 
Northern Rhodesia, the development is of the same kind though 
much smaller in degree. In the first three months of 1951, eleven 
new companies were registered in Northern Rhodesia with a nominal 
capital of £369,000. 

It is typical of the flexible practice of British imperialism that 
imperial government should at this point decide upon a re-shaping 
of the political system in Central Africa. Proposals for federating the 
three territories of Southern and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
were put forward by an all-white commission of colonial and Colonial 
Office officials this year, and, in spite of vehement and unanimous 
African opposition, were accepted in principle. The changing forms 
of imperialism in Central Africa, and the emergence of secondary 
industry with all its implications, are evidently to go hand-in-hand 
with political devolution. The stage is set for a new British Dominion 
in Central Africa. 

In all essentials, the mode of exploitation has been, and is, the 
same in the Rhodesias as in South Africa. A minority of whites has 
accumulated great wealth from the labor of a majority of non-whites. 
In the Rhodesias, indeed, the discrepancy in numbers is much more 
striking than in South Africa. This newly proposed federation of 
British Central Africa would contain about 200,000 whites and nearly 
6 million non-whites; whereas in South Africa, as we have seen, the 
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whites number nearly one-quarter of the whole population. What the 
mode of exploitation means for non-whites in British colonies of in- 


digenous white settlement may be seen from the following table: 


Total and per capita Incomes of Africans ond non-Africans 


Post-war 
Percent of Per capita 
; Percent of Personal total personal 
Population total incomes personal incomes 
(thousands) population (thousand £s) incomes (£s) 
N. Rhodesia 
(1946) 
Africans 1,666 98.6 8,486 54.7 5 
Non-Africans 24 1.4 7,014 45.3 292 
TOTAL 1,690 100.0 15,500 100.0 
S. Rhodesia 
(1946) 
Africans 1,719 95.0 14,782 34.7 9 
Non-Africans 91 5.0 27,844 65.3 306 
TOTAL 1,810 100.0 42,626 100.0 
Kenya 
(1949) 
Africans 5,296 97.1 31,400 49.1 6 
Non-Africans 158 2.9 32,500 50.9 206 
TOTAL 5,454 100.0 63,900 100.0 


Source: Table 17 of Economic Development of Underdeveloped Countries: 
Volume and Distribution of National Income in Underdeveloped Countries, 
UN Ecosoc (general), June 28, 1951. 

What this mode of exploitation has meant for the Africans in 
South Africa we have glimpsed through the figures for mining 
wages: the discrepancy in agricultural incomes is, if anything, still 
more shocking. 

But with the growth of capitalism, as Engels said, “the mode of 
production rebels against the form of exchange”; and a contradic- 
tion arises between “social organization in the individual factory and 
social anarchy in production as a whole.” So long as exploitation 
meant little more than the mining of the subsoil and the “mining” of 
the soil, the system could operate with unskilled African labor. Strong 
enough to prevent unskilled African workers from organizing effec- 
tively in their own defense, and strong enough to impress from the 
countryside an endless supply of unskilled labor, the white man’s 
state was well enough content. It could, and did, more or less totally 
ignore the welfare of the great majority of human beings in these 
territories. 


But with the growth of industrialism there comes a change. 
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Contradictions are especially flagrant in South Africa. It was 
primarily the Nationalists, the Boers, let it be remembered, who led 
the way in transforming the economy of South Africa from one of 
colonial imperialism to one of domestic capitalism. They saw, right- 
ly, that they could never wield real power so long as South Africa 
existed economically as a mere appendage of the City of London. 
They wanted, and want, their own economic power and influence. 
It is they, above all, who have been the party of secondary indus- 
try, of domestic capitalism. Yet they appear to have set out upon 
this road without in the least realizing that, in so doing, they were 
undermining the foundations of white supremacy. Only now do they 
discover to their horror that they cannot run their new industries 
without non-white labor and that non-white industrial labor is no 
good to them unless it is well-fed, reasonably housed, and taught 
new skills. They placed their new industries in their towns and then 
perceived, amid cries of anguish, that the non-white population of 
these towns was growing fast. But instead of ridding themselves of 
the racist prejudice, they have tried, amazingly enough, to combine 
social segregation with economic integration. That is why the growth 
of secondary industry has been accompanied by ever sharper and 
more cruel forms of racial persecution. Had the Nationalists been 
logical with themselves, they would have recognized that racial 
segregation was totally incompatible with industrialism; but to have 
accepted that, of course, they must also have accepted their perma- 
nent subordination to London. Busy with their own brand of “white 
civilization,” they have unknowingly laid the foundations for black 
civilization. Hence much of their present rage and hysteria. 

The mode of production rebels in many ways. It is not only that 
the growth of industrialism in South Africa (and the same can be 
said, in lesser degree and with certain reservations, for the British 
territories to the north) has destroyed all hope of upholding urban 
segregation. Industrialism has done, or is now doing, much more 
than that. Industrialism has created an African working class, and this 
working class is now in the process of taking stock of its situation 
and fighting, or preparing to fight, for its own future. It becomes 
aware of many things which Africans did not and perhaps could 
not know before. It sees, or begins to see, how backward peoples 
elsewhere have revolted against their helotry and achieved their 
liberation. It takes confidence from these examples. It awakens to 
the possibilities of a new world. This African awakening is at differ- 
ent stages in different places. In a continent as various as Africa this 
could scarcely be otherwise. Yet the awakening is already important 
enough to make certain that it is one of the great social changes 
which will dominate the second half of the twentieth century. 


Summing up, then, we get a picture in southern and central 
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Africa of great contrary trends at work. White settlers everywhere 
increase in wealth and social coherence, and press forward into full- 
fledged capitalism. They look for and devise new forms of racial op- 
pression. They pile new burdens on old burdens, and remain re- 
markably complacent when the death and disease rate of Africans— 
their essential labor force—mounts steadily to a peak that is little 
short of genocide. They try desperately to dragoon and drive their 
labor force into new agonies of segregation. They throw out the last 
vestiges of the old British tradition of colonial liberalism, and en- 
throne instead a doctrine which the Nazis would have welcomed as 
their own. Yet at the same time, and driving hard against this new 
enslavement, Africans acquire a power and status, and a chance for 
unity, which give them the means of self-defence and the key to 
their eventual freedom. In a sense that was never true before, the 
battle for Africa is joined. 


REPLY TO PROFESSOR FAIRCHILD 


BY HARRY GRUNDFEST 


The editors of MR do not feel they can afford the space I 
would require to analyze the falsity of Malthusian doctrine and to 
discuss the many errors which Professor Fairchild made in his article. 
They have given me the space, however, to outline my views briefly 
and to answer the specific points on which Professor Fairchild based 
his diagnosis of my “unscientific” rejection of Malthus. I shall re- 
frain from comment on Professor Fairchild’s discussion of Marxism, 
since neither of us is an expert in that field. 

Professor Fairchild concentrated on a few sentences of my article. 
This was not due to the pregnancy of my words, but to his ignoring 
the reasons why Malthus developed his theory, and to his failure 


This concludes ‘an exchange between Dr. Grundfest, Associate Professor of 
Neurology at the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University, and 
Professor Henry Pratt Fairchild, Emeritus Professor of Sociology, New York 
University. See “Malthusiasm,” by Dr. Grundfest, MR, December 1951, 
and “In Defense of Malthus,” by Professor Fairchild, MR, February 1952. 
A commentary by Paul M. Sweezy which was originally scheduled for publica- 
tion along with Dr. Grundfest’s “Reply” has had to be put over to next 
month’s issue for reasons of space. —Ep. 
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to understand the basic fallacies of Malthusianism. Malthus em- 
phasized the purpose of his doctrine: from it the poor would learn 


that the principal and most permanent cause of poverty has 
little or no direct relation to forms of government, or the unequal 
division of property; . . . as the rich do not really possess the 
power of finding employment and maintenance for the poor, 
the poor cannot, in the nature of things, possess the right 
to demand them. (Essay, 6th ed., Vol. 2, p. 438.) 


The fallacies of Malthusianism are these: (1) The assumption 
that human populations can be treated in terms of “plants and ir- 
rational animals . . . all impelled by a powerful instinct to increase of 
their species.” (Vol. 1, p. 3.) (2) A pseudo-mathematics which 
treats human population growth by the mathematics of compound 
interest. (3) Misunderstanding of the role of science in modern life. 
Malthus was one of the earliest to formulate the “law of diminishing 
returns” which is basic to his theory of the arithmetic growth of the 
food supply. This “law” is demonstrably wrong when it is not mean- 
ingless. (4) Total disregard of the social and economic factors which 
determine poverty or its absence. This is illustrated in the quotation 
above. 

The reasoning behind Fairchild’s defense of Malthus’ “pure 
science” can be evaluated from an earlier discussion with Dr. Louis 
Dublin, another population expert. At the 1931 Second General 
Assembly, International Population Union, Prof. Fairchild said: 


The really serious criticisms of the Malthusian theory raise 
the question whether in fact this potential fecundity does strive 
to realize itself to such a degree as to cause a real pressure on 
the means of subsistence, with resulting misery. To many persons 
the history of the 19th century seems to disprove this contention. 
The whole answer revolves around the point as to whether the 
conditions of the 19th century are permanent, and represent 
possibilities for human increase that can be duplicated in the 
20th century, and again in the 21st, and so on indefinitely. 

The truth is, as the briefest consideration of the facts will 
suffice to indicate, that the 19th century was unique in human 
history, and will probably remain so. . . . The outstanding 
fallacy in the criticism of Malthus is the habit of judging his 
theory by the one century that followed its statement, rather than 
by the hundreds of thousands of years that preceded . . . an 
exceptional epoch in population history. (Proceedings, pp. 322- 
323.) 


I shall paraphrase. Malthus postulated certain “natural laws” for 
human populations. They didn’t seem to hold for the 19th century. 
Prof. Fairchild says this was exceptional. “Laws” which were valid 
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for hundreds of thousands of years will reassert themselves in the 
future. He wants to extrapolate from something that was supposed 
to be true before the 19th century, to predict what will happen in 
the 20th century and in the still more distant future. To bolster 
this astonishing scientific (or should one say “sociological”?) theory 
he says: 


There is not the slightest hope that such a combination 
of fortunate circumstances [as existed in the 19th century] 
can ever be repeated. Whatever technical advances may still be in 
store, there will never be added to them another hemisphere. 


Prof. Fairchild, of course, could not have known at that time of the 
wonderful space ships which our comic strips and generals are 
designing. 

The editor of the Proceedings summarized Dr. Dublin’s com- 
ments as follows: 


Dr. Dublin said he was definitely of the impression that 
the view expressed by Professor Fairchild carried with it, if 
not clearly and openly, at least in an implied form certain 
points of view which he believed to be unjustifiable and which he 
believed to be quite disproved. For that reason he wished to try to 
wrench the discussion out of what he believed to be the false 
direction it had taken, and to consider the subject along other 
lines. Professor Fairchild had called attention to some of the 
errors that Malthus made; he had called attention to the fact 
that Malthus made no provision for the force of birth control 
which had been so powerful in this century; he also referred to 
Malthus’ guess as to the capacity of man to raise sufficient food to 
meet the population’s needs, and also to the first phase of Mal- 
thus, that man would increase disproportionately. In all those 
points it had been shown that Malthus was quite wrong, he 
could not have been more so; and yet Professor Fairchild went 
back, and by a clear twist assumed that essentially Malthus was 
right. Dr. Dublin felt as sure as he could be that Malthus was 
quite wrong, and that his influence was likely to become in- 


creasingly harmful.” (Pp. 326-327.) 


Now to answer Professor Fairchild’s specific criticisms: 


1. Fairchild and I disagree on the scientific validity of Mal- 
thusianism, which “explains,” contrary to the facts, that poverty 
is caused by “population pressure.” Fairchild will be even more con- 
vinced of my “unscientific” ignorance since I believe there is today 
no scientific population theory. At the 1927 World Population Con- 
ference (where Fairchild also read a paper) another expert, Professor 
T. N. Carver, presented “Some refinements on the theory of popu- 
lation” : 
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One of the most specific cures for low wages and unem- 
ployment in England would be for Oxford and Cambridge to 
start first-rate graduate schools of business. (P. 127.) 


This was seriously elaborated only a few years before the Harvard 
School of Business, together with other American institutions, was 
itself threatened with bankruptcy and its staff with unemployment. 


2. Fairchild deplores my “disregard of some of the accepted 
rules of scientific procedure” in not giving my references to quotations 
of Malthus. The reader will have noticed that Fairchild was in- 
formed that the references had been removed at the suggestions of 
the editors of MR. I bowed to their judgment, particularly because 
MR is not a publication where display of the paraphernalia of 
scholarship is necessary. I cannot believe that Professor Fairchild’s 
intelligence was seriously strained in distinguishing Malthus’ stately 
verbiage from that of any one else. 

3. Professor Fairchild asks where I found a quotation in 
which Malthus considered that having children was a vice. I did not 
quote Malthus in that sentence, and it was meant to be obvious that 
I was drawing this conclusion. According to Malthus, the principal 
vice which makes for overpopulation and the resulting misery of the 
poor is their “incomplete discipline of human passions.” Chapter 3 of 
Book 4 is entitled “Of the only effectual mode of improving the con- 
ditions of the poor.” There Malthus says that the poor “are themselves 
the cause of their own poverty; and the means of redress are in their 
own hands, and in the hands of no other persons whatever.” (Vol. 2, 
pp. 287-8.) I agree with the words of the latter part. But what 
Malthus advocates is that the poor should not have children. Else- 
where he says: 


The constant effort in the population to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence . . . constantly tends to subject the lower 
classes of society to distress, and to prevent any great permanent 
melioration of their conditions. (Vol. 1, p. 17.) 


In Chapter 9 of Book 4, Malthus suggests a curriculum for the 
“lower class” schools which he proposed for England. The “desir- 
ableness of marriage” should be explained to the students, “but like 
property or any other desirable object, its advantages should be shown 
to be unattainable, except under certain conditions.” (Vol. 2, p. 353.) 
Elsewhere this high-principled moralist who equates marriage with 
“property or any other desirable object” says: “It is not enough to 
abolish all positive institutions which encourage population,” (Vol. 
2, p. 351) and “when marriage does not interfere with higher duties, 
it is right; when it does, it is wrong.” (Vol. 2, p. 280.) 

Professor Fairchild himself lists “celibacy” as one of Malthus’ 
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“preventive checks.” Malthus did consider it a “vice” to have 
children. Not for everyone; only for the poor. Were they a 
negligible minority in Malthus’ England? 

4. Professor Fairchild scores a point regarding my reference 
to Malthus as a celibate, but not half as strong a one as might appear. 
Malthus got married at 38, after his population theory had been fully 
formulated. He had to resign his Cambridge fellowship to marry. 
Keynes speaks of “the newly-married Cambridge which blossomed 
from the desert when the ban on marriage was removed in 1882.” 
(Essays in Biography, p. 325.) I believe that Malthus’s enforced 
celibacy should be considered as an important psychological factor 
in his theory, but I should not have used the term without explana- 
tion. 

5. Professor Fairchild thinks that I brushed off in cavalier 
fashion the great amount of study Malthus put into his book. I 
characterized Malthus’ data as “an inconsequential enumeration of 
population trends in different countries.” This was mild. Coleridge 
called it “an entertaining farrago of quotations from books of 
travel.” (Bonar, Malthus and His Work, p. 375.) 

Consider a specific case. In 1800 the people of Sweden were very 
poor as compared with those of Norway. Malthus devotes two 
chapters deducing these facts from the marriage, birth, and death 
statistics. He concludes that in Sweden “the habits of the people, and 
the continued cry of the government for an increase of subjects, 
tend to press the population too hard against the limits of sub- 
sistence.” (Vol 1, p. 279). Only late in the chapter does he mention 
“the immense size of a Swedish henmans” (farms) (P. 291). Might 
not the poverty of the Swedish people have had some relation to this 
social institution and to the consequent “want of knowledge” (p. 
289) of crop rotation, manuring, and land improvement among the 
tenants? Also might not the costly and disastrous wars which Sweden 
carried on in the early 18th century have had some effect? During 
these wars the Swedes were defeated far down in Southwest Russia, 
at Poltava. Yet on this factor, Malthus is silent. How useful his 
analysis and his gloomy forecasts were may be seen from the fact 
that between the second edition and the sixth, less than 25 years, 
conditions had changed radically. An addendum carries the in- 
evitable and unilluminating statistics, but no explanations—except 
a statement of the obvious facts—progress in agriculture and industry, 
and the increasing practice of vaccination (Vol. 1, p. 298). 

6. Professor Fairchild is surprised that I say, “only the first 
six pages of the Essay sketch (without proof) the thesis that human 
populations grow in geometric ratio.” I apologize for an error: 
the first six pages should have been quoted since Malthus wrote: 
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The chief object of my work was to inquire what effect 
these laws, which I considered as established in the first six 
pages, had produced and were likely to produce, on society. 
(Appendix, Vol. 2, p. 453n.) 


7. To Professor Fairchild his most important criticism is of 
the remainder of that sentence, “that human populations grow in 
geometric ratio.” He feels I made “a fatal mistake” in not presenting 
Malthus more exactly to the effect that “population, when un- 
checked, increases in geometrical ratio,’ or, still more precisely, 
that “population has this constant tendency to increase beyond 
the means of subsistence.” In my second paragraph, however, I gave 
the precise formulation in both senses. It may have a little more of 
Malthus and less of Fairchild, because I speak as Malthus did of the 
poor, who “tend to multiply beyond the limits of subsistence. Con- 
sequently ‘misery’ in the form of starvation, disease, and death brings 
the retribution of a natural adjusting mechanism to keep the popula- 
tion in check.” Both the tendency and the checks are included in a 
formulation which is similar to that used by Malthus himself (Vol. 1, 
p. 17) and which I quoted above (p. 354). 

Professor Fairchild asked whether these criticisms of his might 
not be “finical and inconsequential . . . a splitting of scientific hairs.” 
I shall leave the answer to the readers of MR. 

It is a tribute to Professor Fairchild’s moral stature that he 
practices progressive social action when in cold logic his acceptance 
of Malthus as “scientific” would require him to join Malthus and 
the Malthusians in proposing inhuman “remedies” for “overpopula- 
tion.” 
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(continued from inside front cover) 


clearly possible. We can get a wide hearing for the vitally important message 
of the Stone book, and we can at the same time expand MR’s circulation. 
But success will not come of itself; it requires energetic and timely action. 
And that’s where you come in. We ask every reader of MR to become a 
salesman in the next two months. Sell the Stone book—by itself if you must, 
in combination with MR if you can. 

And one more point in this connection: a large number of old subs 
expire next month, If the code number under your name on the envelope in 
which this issue reached you is 3-12, or Apr-52, yours is one of them. We 
ask you to renew now and take advantage of the combination book-sub 
offer. Remember that it is just as important for the magazine to have old 
subs renewed as it is to get new ones. 


This month’s letter of the month is by our good friend Robert Shillaker 
of Los Angeles. It is addressed to a young woman and tells her why she should 
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subscribe to MR. If only our other well-wishers would take the time to 
write to their friends and acquaintances in the same vein! 


Dear Miss ——: After today’s meeting, I know at long last what 
you look like, after knowing of your existence for some time past. And 
so, not having the acquaintance of many of your generation, I hasten 
to make my boost for my favorite magazine, Monthly Review, as I have 
to many of our church members. And frankly, in the hope that you can 
carry on the missionary work. 

The important thing that was NOT stated in this afternoon’s very 
interesting session is that we shall always have, for the balance of the 
period that capitalism has to run, the brutality in Florida, the discrimina- 
tion in Los Angeles, the Hitlerite practices in connection with the medical 
profession, etc., etc.—which does not mean that I do not do my share 
of protesting. I think that we can ameliorate the plight of the Negro 
somewhat if enough of us protest against the wretched iniquities he has 
to cope with; but let us never for a moment persuade ourselves that the 
Negro, or any other minority, will find equality and justice under 
capitalism. 





Therefore, those of us who know our economics must go a step fur- 
ther: we must keep alive the knowledge of an alternative to capitalism. 
There is the grave danger that progressives may get bogged down in 
protesting this, that, and the other, so that they have neither time nor 
energy left to pursue a long-term goal. The only alternative to capitalism 
is socialism. We may call it by other names to spare the feelings of those 
who are prejudiced against the word; but used in its scientific sense, 
socialism is the correct name for the economic system that, I feel quite 
sure, unless an atom bomb destroys us all, you will see established over 
the whole planet, the United States included. 

I think it is logical, then, that any editors that keep alive, in these 
troubled times, the theory and practice of socialism, and open up their 
pages to a sober discussion of problems of its realization, should meet 
with the support of every politically literate person. 

Such a magazine is Monthly Review. True, it costs $3 a year. But it 
is worth $3 a year. (A suggestion: if your purse is lean, perhaps you 
can find a friend to go in with you. A buck and a half apiece would not 
be so bad.) Yours for peace and abundance, Robert Shillaker. 





REMINDER TO SUBSCRIBERS IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 
Monthly Review Associates invites you to a big Civil Liberties 


Meeting on Tuesday, March 18, at 8:15 p.m., at the Hotel 
Diplomat, 108 West 43rd St. 


SPEAKERS 
DIRK STRUIK 1, F. STONE 
LEO HUBERMAN PAUL M. SWEEZY 
Chairman: ANGUS CAMERON 


Admission: . . . . Associates free, others $1. 
Write for Tickets now, MR Associates, 66 Barrow St., N. Y. 14. 
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Announcement 


The editors of MONTHLY REVIEW are eager 


to secure as wide distribution as possible for 


I. F. Stone's 
THE HIDDEN HISTORY OF THE KOREAN WAR 


The price of $5, while not high today for non- 
fiction books of this length, is, we recognize, 
very steep for many of our readers. Though that 
price is dictated by the cost of production, we 
can, with your help, cut it considerably. 


We make the following offers: 


. Pre-publication price of $3 


The book is now scheduled to appear in April. 
Send in $3 in advance of publication and we will 
send you the book, postpaid, as soon as it is off 
the press. 


. Combination subscription-book 
price of $5 


A new sub, or a renewal to MR, costs $3 per 
year. Send in $5 and we will give you a year's 
subscription and send the book, postpaid, as 
soon as it comes off the press. 


SUGGESTED ORDER FORM 





MONTHLY REVIEW, 66 Barrow Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


I enclose: 


[) $3 the pre-publication price of Stone's book. 


[] $5 for one-year sub and Stone's book. 


CC] New [) Renewal 





